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Editorial: 


INTERPRETATION AND MR. BROWN 


r. BROWN IS THE MAN on the street. He does 
M not like “gobblydegook.” He does not under- 

stand it. Mr. Brown is a substantial citizen, 
a “nice guy.” He pays his taxes, loves his family, 
contributes to the community chest, goes to church, 
albeit irregularly, and votes a straight party ticket. 
He is law abiding and respects the cop on the corner. 
He knows the police force works for him. He be- 
lieves in the concept of public education and sends 
his children to the public school. His knowledge of 
organized charity is limited to an awareness that 
he is asked each year for his gift. 

From time to time new things have come into 
Mr. Brown’s life, things of which he has no present 
or prior experience, things like public welfare and 
the atom bomb. He wants to understand these new 
forces towards which he has mixed feelings of fear, 
pride, and awe. He must gain his knowledge in 
terms he can understand. Medicine and psychiatry 
may fling their freudisms about and sink to their 
ears in their technical phraseology. He knows when 
he has a cold or “sinus” and he has become adept at 
translating medical jargon into the language of the 
common man. His spiritual life is uncomplicated by 
the philosophical storms raging around transfigura- 
tion, transmutation, fundamentalism, free will and 
original sin. 

Now Mr. Brown wants to know, what is this thing 
called public welfare. What does it do? Why does 


it cost nearly as much as public education, police or 
fire protection? Why does it approach common 
human problems in what appears to be fearful and 
devious ways? Why has it developed an unintelli- 
gible jargon which Mr. Brown has difficulty in trans- 
lating into his own language? How does it propose 
to accomplish its purposes humanely and economi- 
cally? 

Mr. Brown suspects that clarity of purpose is not 
an accomplished virtue of this massive creature that 
has grown to such proportions in the last fifteen years. 
He suspects that lack of know how and that great 
areas of unsolved problems are covered with a camou- 
flage of words and phrases spoken only by the initi- 
ated. Mr. Brown can understand “relief,” a good 
solid word, and he knows when a person needs 
help with other problems. He would like to know 
why Joe Smith is one kind of creature at sixty- 
four and another at sixty-five. He would like to 
know why Mary, after fifteen years of “intensive 
case work” ends up as an unmarried mother after 
all. These and many other things he wants to know 
and he would like to be told in words he can under- 
stand and relate to his daily job of living. He would 
like to have us tell him. 

Rut L. Bowman, Executive Secretary 

Ramsey County (St. Paul, Minn.) Welfare Board 
and, Chairman, National Council of Local 
Administrators 
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Department of National Health and Welfare 


Dominion of Canada 


HE CanapiaAN Famity Allowances Act passed in 
[ose 1944, became effective July 1945. Nearly 

three years’ experience is now available on its 
operation. During the second Great War family 
allowances legislation in Australia (1941), in Great 
Britain (1945), and in Canada, added these nations 
to those that had such legislation before the war. 
Because of Canada’s proximity to the United States 
and because of the parallel development of the 
social and economic structure of these two countries, 
it is felt that social legislation of this sort in Canada 
should be of more than usual interest to the people 
of the United States. 


Canapa’s WELFARE PRoGRAMS 


AMILY ALLOWANCES constitute one section of a 


broad scheme of social planning in Canada. Other 
sections are provided either at the provincial or the 
federal level. At the federal ‘level there are such 
developments as unemployment insurance and old 
age pensions. Old age pensions have been provided 
in cooperation with the provinces since 1927, with 
the federal authority supplying the greater part of 
the cost. At the provincial level, there are mothers’ 
allowances, workmen’s compensation, and the provin- 
cial share of old age pensions, amounting to 25 per 
cent of the payments up to $30 a month, the re- 
maining 75 per cent being paid by the federal author- 
ity. In addition the provinces pay administrative costs. 
Four of the nine provinces at their own option sup- 
plement the $30 per month pension by free medical 
care or by cash payments. 


It will be observed that certain hazards inherent 
in the lifetime of most workers have been met, in 
part at least, by these various types of legislation. The 
hazards of old age without adequate private means, 
of the industrial accident which deprives the bread- 
winner of his earning capacity for a shorter or longer 
period, and of the ‘loss of the breadwinner through 
untimely death, have all received attention. In addi- 
tion, unemployment insurance has as its aim the relief 
of the hazard of unemployment among those classes 
of workers covered. There are important exceptions 
such as agricultural workers arid domestics, but in 
general about 60 per cent of employees in Canada 
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come under the terms of unemployment insurance. 

While mothers’ allowances, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and old age pensions antedate the second Great 
War, and even the period of the depression in the 
1930’s, unemployment insurance and family allow- 
ances are much more recent and to a considerable 
degree reflect the thought given to social and eco- 
nomic conditions during the depression. An attempt 
was made to introduce unemployment insurance as 
early as 1935. This proved abortive since the legis- 
lation ran into constitutional difficulties. These diffi- 
culties happily were met by an appropriate constitu- 
tional amendment and in 1940 the present Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act became law. 


Waces AND FaMILy RESPONSIBILITIES 


VEN AFTER ITS passage, however, one outstanding 

hazard affecting many Canadian families remained 
and that is the hazard of providing properly for 
the maintenance of children. The wage structure in 
Canada, as elsewhere, is geared to the industrial value 
of the employee as a unit of production. It bears no 
relation to the obligations incumbent upon that 
individual in respect to his family. The single man, 
having no family obligations, works side by side 
with the man having heavy family responsibilities. 
Their wages are equal. From the social and national 
point of view the man who undertakes the responsi- 
bility of rearing new citizens under decent standards 
is more deserving, and from the financial point of 
view, he bears too great a burden. The greater 
number of Canada’s children are maintained by less 
than one-fifth of the working population. 

In his article “Children and Family Income” 
Mr. Woofter clearly points out the social and eco- 
nomic anomalies arising in the United States from 
these considerations. Not only do a minority of the 
nation’s families have to try to maintain the majority 
of its children, but they have to do this on below- 
average income. Mr. Woofter says: “Since most of 
these families have an extremely thin margin of 
security there tends to be a vicious circle in this 
segment of the population: children in large families 





*Woofter, Thomas J., “Children and Family Income,” Social 
Security Bulletin, January 1945. 
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with low income lack adequate opportunities for 
development and grow up to be disadvantaged par- 
ents of another disadvantaged generation.” 

Canada, like the United States, is faced with the 
problem of correcting such social inequities, and it 
uses family allowances as a means for levelling these 
burdens, and alleviating some of the disadvantages 
‘incumbent on larger families. 


It might be urged that there are other ways of 
aiding low income families. Some propose family 
limitation. But in Canada acceleration of the trend 
towards family limitation might soon result in a 
static population with all the problems inherent in a 
situation where a vast country with great natural 
resources is peopled too thinly. It would be sheer 
defeatism to urge such a policy. Hence, there is 
another argument for giving aid to those who bear 
the major burden of child rearing. It is they who 
provide the very essence of the nation’s well-being, 
adequate numbers of citizens. It is the nation’s 
responsibility to see that they can do this without 
insuperable handicaps. 


Tue Livinc Wace 


NOTHER SUGGESTION 1s the so-called living wage. 
Admittedly there is room in Canada for a higher 
general wage level. Naturally the efforts of all the 
labor organizations are directed to this end. To urge 
that the economic handicaps bearing on the heads 
of larger families are likely to be removed by such 
general wage advances as can now be foreseen is 
unreasonable. To raise the level of wages of the 
workers with large families sufficiently high to con- 
stitute for them and their families a so-called living 
wage, and at the same time to carry these increases 
across the board affecting all workers similarly em- 
ployed, would place demands upon the total resources 
of industry greater than it could possibly sustain. The 
present wage system is not so geared as to make it 
’ possible to benefit the large family employee in 
this way. 

That family allowances in Canada have left the 
way open for general wage increases is evidenced by 
the attitude of the major labor organizations in 
Canada. Earlier they argued that family allowances 
would be used as a means to keep wage levels down. 
Actually labor contracts are agreed upon regardless 
of family allowances received by the workers. This 
attitude of negotiators of wage contracts has led in 
part to a marked change in the support given to 
the family allowances plan by organized labor. A 
top official of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada has said that his organization now favors 


family allowances because it assists low-income fami- 
lies, because no means test is required, and because 
it puts additional money into circulation and pro- 
motes full employment. - 


Before embarking on family allowances, Canada 
had the opportunity to study the legislation or pro- 
posals in this field in numerous countries. Included 
were: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Eire, France, Finland, 
Great Britain, Iceland, India, Italy, New Zealand, 
Norway, Spain, Portgual, Rumania, South Africa 
and Uruguay. 

In Canada, besides its object of spreading the 
financial burden of child-raising to some extent over 
the whole population, the Family Allowances Act 
was designed to provide a partial brake against too 
rapid deflation after the war. This is a secondary 
objective to be true, and in essence economic rather 
than social. The provision of the large sums of money 
involved, which are mainly spent on basic purchases 
such as food and clothing, will furnish anti-deflation- 
ary pressure. In the event of a depression, therefore, 
unemployment would be less marked and the persons 
ordinarily hit hardest by decreased earnings would be 
less seriously affected than would otherwise be the 
case. Family allowances would furnish in such a 
contingency a part of family income that would be 
stable and unaffected by the stress of depression. To 
date, such times have not come and family allow- 
ances are therefore to be assessed on the basis of 
their primary objective, namely the social benefits. 


RaTe oF ALLOWANCES 


& Act provipes for the payment by cheque 
monthly to parents of amounts which vary accord- 
ing to the number and ages of the children of the 
particular family. Children up to the age of sixteen 
years are eligible for family allowances payments. 
The rates are as follows: 


Children under 6 years of age $5 a month 
Children aged 6 and under 10 6 a month 
Children aged 10 and under 13 7 a month 
Children aged 13 and under 16 8 a month 


An interesting provision affects families having 
children in excess of four. If there is a fifth child 
the amount paid on behalf of that child is $1 less 
than the rates scheduled above. For the sixth and 
seventh child the rate is decreased by $2 and by $3 
for each additional child. The theory is that the 
unit cost of maintaining children beyond four de- 
creases to some extent due to the opportunity to use 
clothing, school books and other articles more than 
once. 
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It should be noted that the Family Allowance Act 
does not attempt to provide for the full maintenance 
of children. The rates are much too small for that. 
It attempts to add to the cash resources of the family 
and to assist in the maintenance of their children 
and betokens the interest and concern of the govern- 
ment in family security. 


MorTHER Is THE PAYEE 


HE PAYEE Is ordinarily the mother. If there is no 

mother, or if for some reasons she is deemed 
incompetent—which is found only rarely—the father, 
or another relative, may be the alternate payee. The 
payee must provide maintenance for the children. 
The child loses the benefit of the allowances under 
the following conditions: if he fails to attend school 
regularly, being of school age; if, being beyond school 
age, he is employed for wages and thus maintains 
himself; if he leaves Canada; or when he reaches 
the age of sixteen. 


The provisions with respect to school attendance 
and employment for wages are worthy of explanation. 
Education in Canada is a matter of provincial con- 
cern. Tying family allowances to school attendance in 
this federal legislation does not in any way impair 
provincial rights in education. Rather it reinforces 
provincial efforts to improve their own administration 
of education. Family allowances are suspended for 
improper absence from school only on the advice 
of the provincial authorities concerned. They are 
reinstated when such authorities advise that the 
child’s attendance at school is again satisfactory. 

In respect to the employment of children for wages, 
the scheol leaving age in several provinces is below 
sixteen years, which is the age when family allow- 
ances payments cease. That leaves a gap between 
compulsory school attendance and cessation of school 
attendance. If the child in that period takes employ- 
ment for wages, family allowances are suspended 
on the grounds that the child becomes self-supporting. 
The effect undoubtedly is to discourage the employ- 
ment of juveniles, and thus encourage continued 
school attendance on the part of considerable numbers 
of these young people, even though they have passed 
compulsory school attendance age. 


APPLICATION Is SimpLe Process 


EGISTRATION FOR FAMILY allowances is a simple 
ante Forms are available at all Post Offices. 
The parents merely need to state the names of the 
children and give a few required facts regarding date 
and place of birth. Eight questions only are asked 
on the entire form. The signatures of the parents 
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are required together with their address. A statement 
to the effect that the parents maintain the children 
for whom they seek family allowances is included. 
In addition, there is a form required for each new- 
born child. This supplementary form is even simpler 
than the original form already described. 


When completed the respective forms are mailed to 
the Regional Office of Family Allowances in the 
province where the applicant resides. There the 
application forms are examined and if complete and 
acceptable are put forward for pay. If the children 
are found eligible, the payment of family allowances 
begins in the month following the receipt of the 
application. The only ordinary eligibility exceptions 
are those children who have immigrated into Canada 
and have not lived in the country for three years. 
Also, the applicant must be found to be a proper 
payee, which is defined as maintaining the children 
for whom application is made. 

Thereafter, in the usual case, no correspondence 
needs to come from the payee except on changes of 
address or in the case of some change affecting the 
eligibility of the child or the payee herself. Changes 
in rate which take place at six, ten and thirteen years 
of age are taken care of automatically without com- 
munication from the parent. 


Indians and Esquimaux of Canada are included 
within the scope of family allowances and payments 
are made on behalf of these native races. Payments 
in these cases are not always made in cash. In 
certain instances, on the advice of the Departmental 
Officers charged with the supervision of Indians and 
Esquimaux, payments are made in cash to agents on 
behalf of these families. In some other instances pay- 
ments are made in “kind.” These latter payments 
are in the form of credits which the parent can use 
in the purchase of certain foods and other items from 
prescribed lists, which lists have been prepared with 
the special needs of such children in mind. 


No Means Test 


AYMENTS OF FAMILY allowances presently approxi- 
mates $260,000,000 annually. The report for the 


_ month of December 1947 shows a total of 1,654,687 


families in receipt of family allowances in Canada 
in that month. It is estimated that upward of 98 
per cent of all Canadian families having children 
below the age of sixteen years are included in this 
total. Family allowances are paid regardless of the 
financial means of the family. This is done in order 
to obviate any stigma of public charity or “relief” 
that might possibly otherwise obtain. All families 
are placed on an equal footing. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Family allowances are not subject to income tax. 
The money thus received is not regarded as a part 
of taxable income. However, there are two levels 
of exemption for dependent children. If a child is 
not registrable for family allowances because he is 
over sixteen years of age, but is nevertheless a de- 
pendent, the tax payer may claim an exemption of 
$300 for such child. If the child is registrable for 
family allowances, the exemption is $100 only, whether 
or not the family has applied for and received family 
allowances, The result is that practically all children 
who are registrable are in receipt of family allow- 
ances, no matter what the income level of the parent 
may be. This is considered a completely democratic 
and fair result, and certainly goes far to remove any 
tinge of government charity or relief from family 
allowances. 


The number of children on behalf of whom family 
allowances were paid in December 1947 totals 
3,722,680. The average allowance per child was $5.93 
and the average allowance per family throughout 
Canada was $13.34. It will be seen that the amount 
going to the average family is modest but it does 
equal between ten and fifteen per cent of the average 
family cash income. To great numbers of families 
"this average payment of $13.34 monthly means a con- 
siderable difference in their ability to give better 
maintenance to their family. 


BirtH VERIFICATION 


HE PARENTS’ CLAIM as to the date of birth of a 
Tents is accepted on its face and the application 
is put forward for pay at once, but the birth date 
claimed is subject to later verification. The vital 
statistics records of each province are made available 
through the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to the 
Family Allowances Administration. These statistics, 
incorporated into birth indexes, come forward regu- 
larly and furnish the basis for a check on claimed 
birth dates. Where error is discovered correspond- 
ence ensues in order that the error may be rectified. 
Necessary adjustments in payments follow where an 
error has been found. 


When births have not been registered with the 
provincial vital statistics offices, the check in the 
family allowances office usually results in a delayed 
registration. The net effect has been to advance vital 
statistics in Canada very markedly. Presently most 
parents register the birth of their children as required 
by provincial legislation shortly after the birth of a 

child. 


Registration of births of children in provincial 
vital statistics offices have increased from 288,000 in 
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1945 to 330,000 in 1946, Part of this increase un- 
doubtedly reflects better observance by parents of 
the legal requirements for birth registration. 


Use oF ALLOWANCES 


iy THE PERIOD since family allowances first were 
paid in July 1945, much information has been 
gathered regarding the use to which such money 
is put by the parents. Individual surveys have been 
conducted in certain areas in Canada and these sur- 
veys indicate that family allowances generally are 
used for the purpose intended, namely the improved 
maintenance of children. Purchases of clothing have 
greatly increased. This is notable with regard to 
footwear in particular. Items of diet have also shown 
marked increases even though prices have risen 
greatly. 

The consumption of raw milk increased sharply 
from mid-1945 to mid-1946. This was during the 
first year of family allowances payments and reflected 
the use of considerable portions of such payments in 
the purchase of milk. Since July 1946 the volume of 
milk purchased has dropped back somewhat due 
to the removal of a government subsidy and a con- 
sequent increase in price by 70 per cent or more. 
It is felt that family allowances have been largely 
responsible for maintaining the volume of milk pur- 
chases at almost the peak level even though the 
price has so seriously advanced. With regard to 
Indians and Esquimaux, marked changes in the 
diet of children have been indicated. Greatly in- 
creased purchases of “vitamin-retained” flour, milk 
powder, tomatoes, pablum, for instance, have been 
noted. 


Surveys conducted by welfare agencies indicate a 
considerable improvement.in the situation with re- 
gard to food and clothing for those children coming 
within the scope of the work of welfare agencies. 
These agencies thoroughly approve family allow- 
ances after an experience of two and a half years. 
Some agencies which earlier were inclined to question 
the value of such a plan have now come around 
and given it complete support. 

The reaction of parents to family allowances is 
gauged in many ways but probably the most per- 
tinent is through their correspondence. A_ great 
volume of correspondence comes from parents. Some 
of it is in respect to questions of eligibility, scales 
of payments, and other related points. However, 
much of it is solely for the purpose of expressing 
gratitude to the Government for the family allow- 
ances benefits received and indicating the types of 
expenditure which they made with the payments. 
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Needed clothing, school books, better school lunches, 
school transportation, dental and medical care, eye 
glasses, summer camps, recreation equipment, are 
typical of the type of expenditures reported. This 
correspondence indicates that family allowances have 
helped parents to better maintain their children and 
in times of continuously rising prices have helped 
them to maintain fairly acceptable standards. 


Use or WELFARE AGENCIES 


ise RELATION OF welfare agencies to family allow- 
ances furnishes a field of considerable interest. 
Agencies, both public and private, are used in various 
ways in the implementation of this plan. When re- 
ports are required regarding questions of eligibility 
of applicants for family allowances, of possible misuse 
of payments made, or with respect to the competence 
of the payee, local agencies are requested to make 
such reports. For these services they are paid appro- 
priate fees. 


This method of securing reports has enabled the 
administration of family allowances to proceed with- 
out building up staffs of social workers of its own, 
except for a small number in key positions, has 
avoided unnecessary duplication of services, and has 
in turn strengthened the status and resources of 
existing agencies. It has not drawn unduly upon 
the already short supply of trained social workers in 
Canada. 


In a plan where some 1,654,000 families are involved 
it is inevitable that there will be cases for investiga- 
tion from time to time. The incidence of such cases 
is much lower than had been anticipated. Experience 
to date indicates that the vast majority of applicants 
for family allowances are honest and that they spend 
the allowances for the purposes intended. In the 
eight month period from April to December 1947 
some 6,755 cases were investigated. The result of the 
reports was that in many instances payment to the 
parent already in pay was confirmed and continued. 
In other instances, an alternate payee was set up. 
In still other cases, administrators were appointed 
to receive payment and to expend family allowances 
on behalf of the children. In December 1947, there 


were 368 accounts under administration. 


In addition to doing investigations, agencies are 
themselves accepted as payees for those children who 
are in their care, either as wards or non-wards. 
Under the terms of the Act a parent is so defined 
as to include “any person who maintains or has 
the custody of a child.” The result has been to 
enable social agencies to be qualified as “parents” 
under the Act. This has brought the benefit of 
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family allowances to many hundreds of children who 
are not in the normally constituted home with their 
natural parents. It would not be possible to give 
too much emphasis to the part played by social 
agencies to date in the successful functioning - of 
family allowances. 


“Basy Bonus” 


HEN THE FAMILY allowances plan was first advo- 
Wertes there was considerable speculation of its 
effect on birth rates in Canada. It was suggested 
that family allowances might act as a “baby bonus.” 
Vital statistics records in the past thirty months would 
not seem so to indicate. The number of children 
registered with vital statistics offices for 1945 num- 
bered 288,000, in 1946 was 330,000, and the estimated 
figure for 1947 is 347,000. However, it is believed 
that these increases are attributable almost wholly 
to the following: (a) the end of the war and conse- 
quent demobilization of military service personnel; 
(b) the establishment of great numbers of new 
family units whose earlier establishment had been 
deferred unduly by the exigencies of war; and (c) 
the more complete registration of births. The in- 
creased numbers of births indicated above, it is felt, 
bear little’ relation to the social legislation under 
review. 


Claims had been made that the effect of family 
allowances would be to make big families bigger. 
Examination of the vital statistics available does not 
support such an argument. An analysis of the 
families by size indicates that while in 1946 one- 
child families increased in comparison to 1945 by 
16 per cent, and two-child families by twelve per cent, 
yet the increase in the number of families having 
five or more children was only one half of one per 
cent. Even this latter figure is probably high because 
vital statistics records for the latter months of 1947 
indicate a possible decrease in the number of families 
having six children or more. Evidently, therefore, 


- the sizeable family allowances payments being made 


to larger families are being absorbed in the main- 
tenance of children already found in those families 
and such payments do not act to any measurable 
degree as an incentive merely to have more children. 


Comments are available from provincial quthori- 
ties regarding the effect of family allowances upon 
school attendance. In 1946, some 68,000 cases of 
improper absence from school were reported to the 
family allowances administrative officers. As a result, 
following investigation, allowances were suspended 
with respect to- 15,000 children. In due course, the 
vast majority-of these children were put back into 
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pay as a result of resuming school attendance. This 
small group arose from among some 3,700,000 chil- 
dren for whom family allowances are paid. The 
authorities immediately concerned have commented 
approvingly on numerous occasions as to the bene- 
ficial effect of family allowances upon school attend- 
ance. 


Cost oF ADMINISTRATION 


HE cost oF administration of the Family Allow- 
Epes Act is modest. Some 1,400 employees are 
required by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare and by the Comptroller of the Treasury 
in carrying out the provisions of the Act. Of these, 
some 750 are employed by the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare in the administration of 
the plan and the balance by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury in pre-auditing payments and in preparing 
and issuing the cheques involved. The total cost of 
these services is approximately $4,000,000 a year. This 
comes to something less than 2 per cent of the total 
monies disbursed. 


A local office has been set up in each one of the 
provinces of Canada and at Ottawa an office serves 
the interests of the residents of the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon. Decentralization is a marked 
feature of the administration of family allowances. 
Most persons who run into any difficulties with 
respect to their rights can get those difficulties readily 
adjusted by correspondence with the office to be found 
in their own provincial capital. This makes unneces- 
sary, in the vast majority of cases, any reference to 
central office at Ottawa. 


Future Revisions 


HE EXPERIENCE OF the past two and a half years 

has suggested some possible revisions in the future 
in the family allowances legislation. It could . be 
considerably simplified if the scale of payments were 
altered to provide for a flat payment per month for 
each child from birth until sixteen years of age. The 
graduated rates now in effect make necessary three 
changes for each child affected. A flat rate would 
mean considerably less work for both federal agen- 


cies concerned. It would also make possible the use 
of family allowances books of orders on the Treasury, 
issued in advance, rather than the use of monthly 
cheques. This device would save some $700,000 a 
year in postage. 

Some question has been raised also with respect 
to the decreasing allowances paid to larger families 
with the decreases becoming effective with the fifth 
child and continuing for later children. It has been 
urged that the assumption that later children are 
less costly to bring up than earlier ones is not’ sound. 

Under the Family Allowances Act provision is 
made for appeals to the decisions rendered by admin- 
istrative officers. The Act provides for a Board to 
be set up to review any case where the claimant is 
dissatisfied with regard to a decision given him. To 
date, remarkably few cases have come forward con- 
cerning which an appeal would be involved. 


Osyjectives REALIZED 


N GENERAL IT 1s believed that the Family Allow- 
l ances Act has met the objectives for which it was 
designed. It has strengthened the position of those 
families on whom the financial burden of rearing 
children falls hardest. It has played a considerable 
part in helping many families to improve their stand- 
ards of maintenance. Recently it has helped to keep 
up these standards even in the face of rising prices 
that would otherwise have been almost impossible to 
meet. In essence it is a social and economic plan 
and it has shifted to a considerable degree the burden 
of maintenance of Canadian children from the shoul- 
ders of those less able to bear that burden to the 
people of the country as a whole. 


It recognizes that Canada is vitally concerned in 
the well-being of all Canadian children and that this 
national concern can best express itself by way of 
federal legislation, such as the Family Allowances 
Act. The major burden of raising Canada’s children 
falls on less than one-fifth of the working population. 
The effect of family allowances has been to greatly 
broaden the base of the support given such children, 
and in doing so to give them better assurance of 
becoming worthy and useful Canadian citizens. 
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report and he will yield to temptation of 

referring to Association activities of this five 
year span in addition to listing the specific activities 
of the past year. It further seems appropriate to 
discuss fully the ever-present problem of financial 
support which today involves the members of the 
Association more directly than ever before. 


Y= Directors report for 1947 is his fifth such 


APWA’s membership today includes virtually every 
state welfare agency, 150 local welfare agencies, and 
4,000 individual public welfare workers including 
850 local administrators. These figures just double in 
each category the membership of five years ago. The 
representative character of our Association in regard 
to the whole field of public welfare has expanded in 
no less degree than its increase in membership. 


Five years ago, foundation grants represented 73 
per cent of the Association’s budget and membership 
dues were 13 per cent. For 1948, grants will be 
36 per cent of the total budget and membership dues 
47 per cent. This is striking evidence of the increased 
responsibility which has been assumed by the mem- 
bership in’ the conduct of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. 


More important perhaps is the manner in which 
the enlarged and more active membership has used 
its national Association as a means of developing 
a platform for public welfare, obtaining the 1946 
amendment to the Social Security Act, interpreting 
public welfare administration to the public, and pro- 
moting better techniques of administration. 


The year 1947 furnished its full share to this five 
year expansion of Association ‘activities and in re- 
porting on the past year’s accomplishments of APWA, 
the Director and all members of the staff voice full 
appreciation of the enthusiastic cooperation of off- 

cers, directors, and members. 


StaFF AND Orrice AcTIVITIEs 
Publications 


Pusiic Wexrare, the major publication of APWA, 
has been produced in its present format for five years. 
There is an accumulative value in the retention of a 
satisfactory magazine format, but an advisory com- 
mittee will be appointed during 1948 to test the 
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continued acceptance of Pustic We rare by its read- 
ers in its present form. The monthly printing of 
Pustic Wexrare has now reached 5700 copies, a fig- 
ure which increases automatically with the member- 
ship of the Association. The per copy cost of a 
magazine would ordinarily fall by increasing the 
number of copies printed but the expected saving 
from this source has been absorbed by increased costs 
of printing which have amounted to more than 50 
per cent during the war years with still another 
rise expected for 1948. 


The editorial policy requiring that the majority 
of articles published in Pustic Wexrare be especially 
written by authors from all levels of administration 
has been adhered to and the variety of subject matter 
has been carefully planned to meet the special inter- 
ests of APWA members. 


The Lerrer to Memsers has continued to be of 
special interest to members because of its compre- 
hensive coverage of legislative activity at the federal 
level and its occasional information in regard to state 
legislative activity. It is planned to continue this 
publication on a monthly basis. 


The sale and use of the Pustic Weirare Direct- 
ory again broke all records during 1947 in respect 
to the number of copies sold to individuals and to 
welfare agencies. Of 5750 copies of the Direcrory 
printed, 5250 were sold with the balance representing 
free copies to agency members. This printing com- 
pares with 3010 copies produced in 1946. Doubling 
of the sale of this publication in one year attests to 
the established prestige of the document as an accu- 
rate reference volume and to its widespread use by 
public welfare workers and agencies. 


Special Articles 


During 1947 the Association distributed or sold 
over 21,000 copies of twelve articles which were re- 
printed from Pusiic Wexrare. These reprints are 
supplied on the basis of advance orders with the 
result that the cost of publication is always guar- 
anteed. One of the larger reprints was a statement 
on “Planning for the Chronically Ill” published in 
the October issue of Pusiic Wetrare and jointly 
endorsed by APWA, AHA, AMA, and APHA. 


DIIRTIT CC’ W/EIRARE 
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Inquiry Service 


Many individual and agency members of the Asso- 
ciation make frequent use of the inquiry service 
maintained by the headquarters staff. 


During 1947, 188 formal inquiry letters were re- 
ceived from 43 states. This number refers to those 
inquiries requiring some degree of research and does 
not include the ordinary correspondence handled 
each day by various members of the staff. The ques- 
tions raised in inquiry letters were most frequently 
related to the topics of administration, personnel, and 
public assistance. Questions relating to casework, 
child welfare, and medical care ran a close second. 


Loan Library 


An increasing number of members are making use 
of the specialized files of welfare material main- 
tained at the headquarters office as well as the sup- 
plementary sources found in the Joint Reference 
Library at “1313” and at the library of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The material maintained in the APWA files is 
generally described as unpublished or unduplicated 
data. The mailings of this material on loan cover 
about fifty requests per month. In addition there 
are many students, faculty members, state and local 
staff members, and workers from the private field 
who visit our offices to use and study this material. 


Cooperation—Other Agencies 


All members of the professional staff of the Asso- 
ciation plan to represent the Association through 
memberships in other national organizations and by 


participation on boards and working committees of . 


such organizations. The Director currently serves 
on three boards and 14 committees but frequently 
calls on individual members of the Association to 
carry out the committee assignments. 


Surveys 


The staff of the Association conducted an organ- 
ization survey in the early part of 1947 for the 
Louisiana State Board of Welfare and the New 
Orleans Parish Board of Welfare. This survey was 
conducted by Mrs. Ella Reed and Russell P. Drake. 


In the latter part of the year, APWA organized a 
special staff to survey public and private welfare 
facilities of Tulsa, Oklahoma. This staff included 
Russell P. Drake as Director, Mrs. Ella W. Reed, Guy 
Justis of the APWA staff, and Dwight Ferguson, 
formerly Director of Child Welfare Services in the 
Maryland Department of Public Welfare. The report 


on this survey has been published and is available 
for purchase or through the Association’s loan library. 


Personnel Consultations 


Many public welfare agencies call on the Asso- 
ciation for suggestions as to personnel when they 
have vacancies in supervisory positions. APWA does 
not maintain a placement service but, nevertheless, 
is involved in considerable activity in making appro- 
priate suggestions for vacant welfare positions. In 
this respect the Association uses the joint personnel 
files of the Public Administration Clearing House, 
and public welfare workers who are available for 
employment or planning a change in employment 
are welcome to file their employment records for 
referral purposes. 


APWA ConFERENCES 


HE ATTENDANCE AT 1947 conferences sponsored by 
Tarwa again reflected the interest of public wel- 
fare leaders in discussing policy administrative 
problems jointly and provided additional evidence 
of the values of the regional organization. 

Registration was as follows: 


Omaha, Nebraska st 844 
Seattle, Washington _ kataokn hana 
Lansing, Michigan ...... = = 5380 
Albany, New York... 595 
Jacksonville, Florida => «(2852 
Little Rock, Arkansas .. = 2984 
eS _.... 2108 
Annual Round Table 
Cleveland, Ohio SD 
pRB TRU ie Src se 2610 


While the attendance at regional conferences tends 
to be weighted with persons from the territory near 
the place of meeting, the 1947 registration was unusu- 
ally representative from a geographical standpoint. 
Every state except Arizona was represented at one 
or more conferences and members from Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii participated in the programs. 


President Harry O. Page, Vice President W. S. 
Terry, Jr.. Raymond Hilliard, Ruth Bowman, Peter 
Halsted, and William Sailer participated in confer- 
ences outside their own regions. Guest speakers at 
regional meetings included Katharine Lenroot, John 
J. Corson, Professor Alton Linford, Nebraska State 
Senator Peterson, Ernest Witte, and Mrs. D. D. 
Sinclair of Canada. 
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Much of the success of thé regional meetings for 
1947 was due to cooperation and hospitality of the 
state and local hosts appointed for the respective 
conferences. 


The annual Round Table Conference in Cleveland, 
Ohio was one of the best such meetings from the 
standpoint of lively participation in a varied program. 


NaTIonaL CouncliLs 


EDELE Fauri, who had been elected Chairman of 

the National Council of State Public Assistance 
and Welfare Administrators for 1947, resigned as 
Michigan’s State Director during the year to become 
Social Security and Welfare Specialist for the Con- 
gressional Legislative Reference Bureau. The chair- 
manship was assumed by Vice-Chairman Leland 
Hiatt who presided over the annual meeting of the 
Council at Cleveland in December. Forty-six states 
were represented at this meeting which tackled a 
comprehensive agenda covering current issues in 
public welfare. Officers elected for 1948 were Leland 
Hiatt, Florida, as Chairman, and Raymond Hilliard, 
Illinois, as Vice-Chairman. 


S. H. Thompson, Chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of Local Welfare Administrators, brought his 
Executive Committee together three times during the 
year, once at Chicago, at the Little Rock, Arkansas 
regional conference, and again at Cleveland. These 
sessions were for consideration of special study proj- 
ects of interest to local administrators and to plan 
the agenda for the national meeting. The annual 
meeting in Cleveland was regarded as one of the 
best in the Council’s history. At this session, Miss 
Ruth Bowman, St. Paul, Minnesota, was elected 
Chairman for 1948, and William Sailer, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, was elected Vice-Chairman. 


The programs of all regional conferences included 
special sessions for both State and Local Council 
members. A special committee of the Local Council 
headed by Joseph Baldwin produced a summary 
statement of the organization and programs of 27 
state associations of county welfare directors operat- 
ing in 22 states. 


Starr AcrTIvITIES 


usseLL P. Drake directed two survey assignments 

during 1947, one in New Orleans, Louisiana and 
one in Tulsa, Oklahoma. He provided staff services 
for the Membership Committee and the Committee 
on Administrative Practices. He participated'on the 
program of state conferences of welfare in Missouri 
and Virginia, and conducted institutes for county 
directors in Nebraska and Wisconsin. Field visits 


were made to New Jersey, New York, Minnesota, 


and Washington, D. C. 


Ella W. Reed conducted formal institutes in Mich- 
igan, Utah, Oklahoma, Montana; made field visits 
in Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, and 
Idaho; attended the National Conference of Social 
Work and the annual meeting of the AASSW and 
put in seven weeks of field work on the New 
Orleans and Tulsa surveys. 


Guy Justis, in addition to editing Pustic WeLFarE, 
staffed the Personnel Committee, prepared the pro- 
grams for the Omaha and Little Rock regional con- 
ferences, spent two weeks on the Tulsa survey and 
filled speaking engagements at the Indiana State 
Conference and the annual CCC meeting at St. Louis. 


Bess Craig directed the special research project on 
foster care which involved contact with every state 
welfare department during the year. She also staffed 
the Committee on Services to Children, planned the 
programs for the Seattle and Jacksonville confer- 
ences, and made field visits in Oregon, Idaho, Col- 
orado, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama and North Caro- 
lina. 


Elizabeth Wickenden, in addition to her demand- 
ing duties in operating APWA’s Washington office, 
edited the monthly Lerrer to Memsers, organized 
a weekly luncheon of Washington representatives of 
national associations, maintained contact with both 
Houses of Congress, prepared many statements on 
proposed security legislation and filled speaking en- 
gagements in New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and North Carolina. 

The Director spent 135 days of 1947 in travel 
including attendance at all APWA meetings, the 
National Conference of Social Work, Conferences 
in Idaho and Minnesota, field visits in Pennsylvania, 
California, Oregon, Vancouver, B. C., Oklahoma, 
New York, and numerous committee and board 
meetings. 


CommirreE ACTIVITIES 


NE OF THE MOST important activities of the Asso- 
0) ciation centers.in the work of the national stand- 
ing committees. These functional committees are 
organized to provide geographical representation and 
to give recognition to special group interests. The 
work of the committees are generally geared to the 
formulation of principles expressing the experience 
and judgments of the welfare practitioner and help- 
ing to establish higher standards in public welfare 
administration. The work of the committees is often 
supplemented by presenting committee statements at 
regional conferences for discussion and review. 
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Policy Committee 


The Committee on Welfare Policy, under the 
chairmanship of J. Milton Patterson, met in Wash- 
ington on February 6-7, 1947 to consider revisions 
in the APWA Platform for Public Welfare and the 
revised draft of the Forand Bill, which was subse- 
quently reintroduced in Congress with bi-partisan 
sponsorship as the Cooper-Forand Bill. 


Personnel Committee 


The major work of the Committee on Personnel, 
under. the leadership of Chairman George Mills, 
was focussed on production of a statement on recruit- 
ment which has been published in Pustic Wetrare. 
This Committee met for two days in Chicago in 
March, and again, at the December Conference in 
Cleveland. 


Medical Care Committee 


The Committee on Medical Care chairmanned by 
Patrick Tompkins held two full meetings in New 
York on January 17, 1947, and November 6-7, in 
addition to sponsoring several joint conferences with 
committees of AHA, AMA and APHA. 


The work of this Committee on the problems of 
the chronically ill over the past several years was 
finally brought to a focus in the joint statement by 
the APWA, AHA, APHA and AMA on “Care of 
the Chronically Ill” which has been widely dis- 
tributed and has received much commendation. 


Committee on Services to Children 


Dr. Ellen Winston has chaired the Committee on 
Services to Children which met in Chicago on 
May 14-15, in Washington on October 17, and in 
Cleveland on December 4-5. This Committee has 
served as an advisory body to the Association’s study 
of foster care, the report on which will be published 
during the coming year. 


Committee on Assistance Standards 


This Committee under the leadership of Robert 
Wray has laid out an ambitious work plan covering 
a two-year period. A steering committee met at Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, on July 11-12, 1947, to plan 
the work, and the full membership was called to- 
gether at Chicago on October 7-8. The Committee 
met formally again at Cleveland on December 6, 
and several regional discussion groups have assisted 
the national Committee in screening data for its use. 


Committee on Administrative Practices 


The Committee on Administrative Practices under 
the leadership of F. W. Nichols was newly appointed 
in 1947. Its organizational meeting was held in 
Chicago on June 26-27. The Committee plans to 
work in the area of measurements of effective public 
welfare administration. 


APWA MemsbersHips 


1 PROMOTION OF individual memberships carried 
on by the office staff and the state membership 
committees resulted in 1312 new members in 1947, 
which was largely offset by the lapsing of 1136 indi- 
vidual memberships showing a net gain of 176 to 
a new high of 4086. Promotion of agency member- 
ships yielded 78 new agencies, with one agency 
lapsing, a net gain of 77 and a new high of 215. 


New York and Michigan led the way in pro- 
curing new individual memberships with Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Illinois, West Virginia, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin close by. New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, North Carolina and New York put on suc- 
cessful campaigns for agency memberships. 


Income from membership dues in 1947 amounted 
to $27,528.74 of which $17,247.74 came from indi- 
viduals and $10,281.00 from agencies. This repre- 
sented an increase over 1946 of $965.18 in individual 
dues and $2010.00 in agency dues or a total increase 
in membership income of $2975.18. 


The Association’s National Committee on Mem- 
bership met in Chicago on March 28-29, and again 
on October 30-31 to consider the problem of obtaining 
sound financial support from membership dues. Rec 
ommendations made to the Board of Directors were 
officially approve at Cleveland on December 3. 


By this action, the annual dues of $5.00 for indi- 
viduals was continued, but the introductory rate of 
$3.00 for new members for the first year was dropped. 
The dues for state and local agencies are now based 
on a new formula consisting of .0005 per cent of the 
agencies and $100 for state agencies with a maximum 
tormula there is a minimum fee of $15 for local 
agency’s administrative vudget. In applying this 
of $1000 for any agency. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


PWA Facks AN important year in 1948 in regard 

to securing adequate financial support. The long 
period of subsidization from the Spelman Fund 
comes to an end in 1949 and from that point APWA 
becomes self-supporting as far as its routine expendi- 
tures are concerned. 
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Foundation grants will undoubtedly be available 
to APWA in the future, but they would be related 
to special research and study projects rather than 
to maintenance. APWA must maintain its publica- 
tions, meetings, and staff services through financial 
support from its membership. 


The necessity of reaching a position of self-support 
has been known to the membership for the past 
five years and substantial progress has been made 
in expanding income from membership dues and 
miscellaneous sources. This progress is illustrated in 
Table I, a part of this report. 

Our Association seeks and needs a large individual 
membership. The doubling of such membership in 
the past several years is a matter of satisfaction, 
but 4000 members in a field which employs 75,000 
persons, half of whom are in social work positions, 
and which has nearly 10,000 lay citizens serving on 
Boards and eligible for APWA membership is not 
yet a representative membership. A goal of 10,000 
active individual members to be reached within the 
next three years is not unrealistic. 


Financial support from agency memberships rep- 
resents an equally important source of funds and a 
potential strength to the Association. We have long 
been proud that our agency members included all 
but one or two of the state welfare departments. 
But 150 local agency members out of a potential 
2500 presents a challenging goal in membership 
promotion. 


With APWA as the only voluntary national asso- 
ciation in the public welfare field, it seems quite 
proper that all public welfare agencies be asked and 
expected to join and support their national organ- 
ization, not on a basis of publications or specific 
services furnished, but because of the opportunity 
offered to participate in and contribute to a nation- 
wide effort to improve public welfare administration 
everywhere. 

The revised dues schedule for agency members 
approved by the Board of Directors in Cleveland in 
December and which became effective January 1, 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


1948 subjects the public welfare officials of the country 
to a frank test of their interest in their national 
organization and a definite decision as to the level 
of services to be maintained by their Association. 

The demand on the Association for services on the 
part of both individual and agency members is 
steadily increasing. Our ability to meet that demand 
rests squarely on this year’s effort to expand member- 
ship income. 


Our Bupcetr 


ABLE II sows actual income and expenditures for 

1946 and 1947 and estimates for 1948. The $90,000 
budget for 1948 contemplates a continuance of Asso- 
ciation activities at the 1947 level but with one less 
staff member available. 


Comment should be made that virtually every 
expense item in the budget reflects the increased cost 
of doing business. As an offset, the Spelman Fund 
made a special grant to APWA of $6800; half to 
be available in 1948 and half in 1949. Because of 
increased costs, some adjustments in our program 
will be necessary, but no current services will be 
eliminated. 

The estimated income for 1948 of $90,000 is assured 
except for the anticipated increase of $10,000 in 
agency member dues which depends on the accept- 
ance of the revised agency dues schedule. 


THe YeEaR AHEAD 


ANY IMPORTANT projects in public welfare chal- 

lenge the staff and membership of APWA in 
the year ahead and provide an opportunity for one 
of our busiest years. Giving due regard to the need 
for pressing needed legislation, securing adequate ap- 
propriations, improving policies and correcting weak 
spots in administration, perhaps our most important 
task for 1948 lies in facilitating a better interpretation 
of what public welfare really does for people in each 
community in the land. 


Howarp L. Russet, Director 
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Tasze I 
CoMPaRISON OF GRANTS AND MemBersuip INCoME By YEARS 
% of re) 
Total Total 
Year Grants Income Individual Agency Total Income 
1949 $10,000.00 
1948 29,000.00 
1947 54,000.00 55% $17,245.74 $10,281.00 $27,526.74 28% 
1946 36,000.00 49% 16,281.96 8,271.00 24,552.96 34% 
1945 35,500.00 56% 11,951.75 6,176.25 18,128.00 29% 
1944 37,000.00 60% 11,009.33 5,438.00 16,447.33 27% 
1943 42,500.00 63% 9,209.08 4,730.00 13,939.08 21% 
1942 65,000.00 73% 7,870.57 3,970.00 11,840.57 13% 
1941 97,400.00 80% 5,656.12 1,845.00 7,491.12 6% 
1940 97,200.00 771% 5,195.15 1,499.17 6,694.32 5% 
1939 59,800.00 11% 4,557.08 1,275.05 5,832.12 7% 
1938 59,703.24 64% 4,545.18 1,385.00 5,390.23 6% 
1937* 33,398.34 64% 3,273.25 5% 
1937 87,829.71 74% 6,020.43 5% 
1936 71,283.14 11% 4,638.85 5% 
1935 63,750.00 70% 3,353.22 4% 
1934 25,000.00 91% 2,519.25 9% 
1933 31,000.00 97% 912.00 3% 
1932 20,000.00 97% 637.00 3% 
1931 20,000.00 0 239.00 1% 
$936,364.43 $93,481.54 $44,870.47 $160,517.46 
*6 mos. (changed fiscal year to calendar year) 
Tasze II 
CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND ExpENDITURES 1946 AND 1947 witn Bupcert ror 1948 
Budget 
Cash Receipts 1946 1947 for 1948 
Grants . 
Spelman Pond—Regular. ..... 2... .. 6c ses c cece. $31,000.00 $28,000.00 
Spciman Pund—Terminal.....................000-. 5,000.00 16,000.00 $24,000.00 
a Perret Perera rr 3,400.00 
IS So no nr nd duce Xana a pa eed barene 10,000.00 5,000.00 
Es one enntciwis Pedic eeebdasnenapovis 24,552.96 27,528.74 42,500.00 
Ns s\n wh 3d ¥en eB ace crea e we cannes 5,269.65 9,520.62 10,000.00 
SSCL TW Rg ouRT OR rT Pe Le aie 2,250.65 5,107.14 5,000.00 
Operating and Fund Balances......................... 5,004.88 1,107.35 440.95 
i 55 Gls ohn nk eiplmae hae HO Eee OA $73,078.14 $97,263.86 $90,340.95 
Expenditures 
i Ss ed hale ae ede eaiee we Badal $34,203.06 $51,024.95 $47,590.95 
SEO OOS EERE CT 8,234.70 - 6,208.65 6,300.00 
I CUNO COIN. as. dine iS poses Shine aaees 2,955.29 3,507.12 4,500.00 
NE lh duis > pk xg kik bak Ave ie rana eR eak <4 9,598.57 4,273.09 4,000.00 
| ESERIES I SANTEE NAL 11,844.51 17,190.41 18,500.00 
NID 5 5.50 6.5.0 +s» obo ay s Ua Rime Kee 645.86 1,154.08 500.00 
NS sin: j\ 0 Bs 0 'Badd vy iced sunta ee ewiens dt 1,007.75 1,900.94 1,500.00 
nd x30 S's athae pws o0hn $4 > who’ Sa ins Ga 700.00 775.00 850.00 
NS na ons nk voip ele ews tease eaesh 500.00 
Columbia Grant-Conference..................-....... 2,281.04 
ste. 5 ah be he nde oh ap omeee epumheaeee 9,611.30 5,600.00 
Rs i054 rn bdernke ¢hadhi sens powehe dee hes s 1,177.37 1,000.00 
EFT ERO OPO P Oe OD $71,970.78 $96,822.91 $90,340.95 
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THE VETERANS AUMINISTRATIUN'S 


PROGRAM OF REHABILITATIUN 


by Mary M. Srerrs, Assistant Chief, 
Social Service Division, 
Branch Office No. 6, Columbus, Ohio 


Veterans Administration 


cannot discuss the prevention of dependency 

from the standpoint of striking at causes. Wars 
are the reason for the ills with which we have to 
deal. The only solution is the prevention of war. 
However, I would like to describe for you’ what 
the Veterans Administration is doing to prevent dis- 
abled veterans from becoming dependents. 

As a result of the recent war, the Veterans Admin- 
istration has been forced to undertake the most exten- 
sive rehabilitation program of all time. Although it 
is still too early for the Veterans Administration to 
offer conclusive figures on the results of its rehabili- 
tation program, there have been various milestones 
along the way which have given definite indication 
that we are on the right track and those of us who 
have worked with this dynamic program have no 
doubt as to its worth in terms of both human and 
economic values. 

There are four principal steps in our rehabilitation 
program: (1) medical treatment, (2) medical rehabili- 
tation, (3) vocational rehabilitation, and (4) social 
readjustment. 


[cree is oF the Veterans Administration 


MepicaL TREATMENT 


N THE MEDICAL treatment area, disabled veterans in 
l our hospitals are getting medical service which 
compares favorably with any to be found anywhere. 
They are getting it from able and interested doctors, 
nurses, and medical technicians. They are getting 
it from well-trained and experienced specialists and 
consultants—the reputations of many of whom are 
world-wide. In most of our 124 hospitals, they are 
enjoying the benefits of VA cooperation with the 
professional resources of this country’s leading med- 
ical centers. Dr. Paul R. Hawley, until recently 
Chief Medical Officer, has told us: 

“This better medicine has led to the more efh- 


*Eprror's Nore: At our request, Mrs. Steers has expanded the 
remarks she made at the Annual Round Table Conference on the 
rehabilitation program of the Veterans Administration. She tells 
an exciting and challenging story of what has been done in one 
hospital, as well as describing the over-all rehabilitation program 
in terms of its human and economic values. 


cient use of our hospital beds. In less than two 
years our turnover rate has enabled us to care 
for a patient load that otherwise would have 
required 40,000 more beds than’ we now have. 

“Many people do not realize the full implica- 
tions of this great increase in the efficiency of 
operation of our hospitals. It means, first, that 
the veteran has a better chance of recovery when 
his treatment is started promptly and prosecuted 
vigorously. This is shown in our decreased death 
rate in our hospitals. 

“It means, second, that the veteran loses less 
of his valuable time in hospitals. He returns to 
work just that much sooner. 

“It means, third, that we can care for many 
more veterans in the same number of beds. If 
the average stay in hospital of a general medical 
or surgical patient was between 40 and 50 days— 
as it was two years ago—each hospital bed would 
care for only 7 to 9 patients in one year. But 
that average stay in hospital has now been 
reduced to from 17 to 22 days. Now each hospital 
bed can care for from 16 to 21 patients every 
year—more than twice as many. 

“It means, fourth, that the cost of medical care 
for the veteran is reduced, thereby lessening the 
threat of a wave of economy in veterans’ benefits. 

“The cost of the medical care of a veteran is 
not to be measured by the cost of caring for 
him for one day in a hospital, as it usually is, 
but by the total cost of caring for him through- 
out one illness. When we reduce the number 
of days of his illness, we can spend considerably 
more on him per day—thereby improving his 
care—and still save money for the Government. 
Slow medical care is not only poor medical care 
for the patient—it is very expensive medical care 
for the Government.” 


Mepicat REHABILITATION 


HE SECOND ASPECT of our program, medical reha- 
bilitation, takes up when definitive treatment is 
completed. This program is directed at restoring 
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the handicapped veteran to as nearly as possible 
normal state. If our medical treatment stops short of 
this, large numbers of our patients would return 
home helpless and dependent for the balance of 
their lives. This progressive and dynamic program 
helps the patient to develop the fullest possible use 
of his physical powers and mental abilities. 

The medical rehabilitation program is broken down 
into five components: physical therapy, corrective 
therapy, occupational therapy, educational therapy, 
and manual arts therapy. 


The use of physical therapy and occupational ther- 
apy are familiar to most of us. These methods of 
treatment are on a functional basis and designed to 
help the patient recover from his illness or injury 
with his physical and emotional capacities developed 
to greatest possible extent. Physical therapy sections 
use massage, thermal, peripheral-vascular, and hydro- 
therapy facilities. In the neuropsychiatric hospitals, 
individual relaxation exercises, posture training, group 
calisthenics, and games have been found most effec- 
tive. 


The corrective physical therapy program is a recent 
development and is designed to help the patient 
overcome muscular handicaps by means of graduated 
physical exercises and muscle retraining, with the 
ultimate goal of maximum utilization of undamaged 
muscles, 


Educational therapy is another new development 
of the recent war. This tool offers a profitable use 
of the convalescent period and hastens the patient’s 
recovery. In many of our hospitals, under this pro- 
gram, experienced teachers offer instruction in more 
than 200 academic and technical courses, in addition 
to regular high school subjects. Many patients whose 
education was interrupted for one reason or another, 
have been able to complete their high school course. 


Manuat Arts THERAPY 


HE MANUAL arts therapy program supplements 
Padaiiend therapy and carries it over into the 
practical field. Doctors have found it useful in testing 
and developing work tolerance. It is valuable too, 
in controlling the development of work tolerance 
and in correlating it with the stages of the patient’s 
convalescence. It gives the patient an unsual oppor- 
tunity to explore the possibilities of the occupations 
or vocations which may be open to him. Frequently, 
training for his future career or trade can actually 
be started in the hospital. Pre-vocational training in 
radio and electrical repair work, watchmaking, pho- 
tography, art metal, leather, and woodworking, and 
even automotive, body and fender repair work, sheet 


metal work, and welding are available in many hos- 
pitals. The program is designed to develop the vet- 
eran’s every possible asset and to prepare him for a 
satisfying productive life. It demands close and un- 
qualified cooperation among medical, rehabilitation, 
and social service personnel, every step of the way. 


In general, new patients are not encouraged to 
settle down and “adjust” to hospital routine. The 
attitude is adopted that the period in the hospital 
is temporary and planning for discharge is begun 
immediately. However, in adapting this program to 
older patients (who have been hospitalized for long 
periods), care must be exercised in encouraging them 
to return to their families and communities. There 
must be a reasonable possibility of carrying out such 
plans. Family ties may be weak at best, or may 
have been entirely broken. Patients who are partially 
bedridden or who will continue to require nursing 
care may be a serious problem in the home. Nursing 
service and convalescent home care are both scarce 
and costly, and may threaten or destroy the economic 
balance of the family. 


Wuat One Hospitat Has Done 


— HAVE TANGIBLE proof that this program brings 
Wresutts. A year ago, in one of our VA hospitals— 
in Minneapolis to be exact—we had a group of 110 
World War I veterans who were chronic invalids. 
They were bedridden and some had been in the 
hospital almost ten years. Most of them were help- 
less—flat on their backs. All were between the ages 
of 50 to 60. With the medical program as we found 
it in the Veterans Administration, these veterans 
could look forward only to staying in a hospital bed 
until they died. After the rehabilitation program 
had been going for eight months, a check of these 
patients showed: 


25 discharged from the hospital and back home, 
working at full-time jobs. 

30 discharged from the hospital back home, 
working at part-time jobs. 

40 more just about ready to leave the hospital 
with the prospect of taking part-time jobs a 
little later on. 

5 expected to leave the hospital eventually. 

Only 10 of the original 110 had no prospects 
for discharge from the hospital. 


Remember every one of these patients was over 
50 years of age. The thing could not have been done 
without courage, optimism, and a lot of persistent 
hard work on their part. The fact that their co- 
operation with VA doctors and technicians led these 
older men back to normal lives, offers the most 
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heartening proof of the value of medical rehabili- 
tation. 

The government’s saving of money on these men 
alone amounted to half a million dollars, and that 
was just the government saving. This does not 
consider the cash rewards reaped by these men, their 
families, their communities, and the Nation. It is 
expensive to do what the Veterans Administration 
is doing in the field of medicine, but it is more 
expensive not to do it. 


This program has had similar success in some of 
our other hospitals and many may report better 
results, but I do not think that better proof of the 
effectiveness of our rehabilitation program can be 
offered than these results with a group of neuro- 
logical cases past middle age. These results were 
obtained by the use of a hospital team composed of 
the entire Medical Rehabilitation staff, Social Service, 
and other departments of the hospital which had a 
contribution to make. For many of these patients, 
physical therapy treatment was actually begun while 
the patient was still in bed. 


Menta. Hyciene CLInics 


NE OF THE most important contributions of the 
Veterans Administration in the neuropsychiatric 
field is the 37 mental hygiene clinics which are. now 
in operation throughout the country. The goal of 
these clinics is to treat as many patients as possible 
on an ambulatory basis and to prevent hospitalization. 
The Veterans Administration began operating 
Mental Hygiene Clinics in the fall of 1945, and has 
expanded this activity as qualified and adequately 
trained staff has been available. In November 1947, 
before the Convention of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States, Dr. Daniel Blain, 
Chief, Neuropsychiatry Division of the Veterans 
Administration, told of some interesting developments 
which should be of value to the psychiatric world. 


Psycuiatric TEAMS 


rR. Buarn sap that it had been found that a 
it psychiatric team composed of a psychiatrist, two 
psychiatric social workers, and a psychologist can 
adequately carry the problems of a varied case load 
of about 50 veterans at any one time. This includes 
those who have justed started treatment and those 
who are finishing, those who are treated intensively 
and those who are seen only occasionally. We have 
found that the average cost of treatment is $6.29. 
This includes overhead for rental of space, heat and 
light, as well as equipment, doctors’ salaries, and 
other personnel. This is in contrast to the sum of 
$10 which was given at the beginning of the war as 


the average cost of civilian clinics. This also is a 
financial saving over the average fees paid to the 
private doctor who sees veterans on a fee basis, in 
his own office. It is the opinion of many that the 
work done in a clinic utilizing different agencies 
and different professional skills can produce results 
superior to most of the work done by doctors work- 
ing entirely alone in private life. 

In addition to our own Veterans Administration 
clinics, we have worked out contracts wherever pos- 
sible with established clinics in the community. Ar- 
rangements have also been made, wherever psychi- 
atrists are available, for them to treat veterans who 
cannot be handled in Veterans Administration clinics. 
As a result of these combined efforts, we have been 
able to discharge approximately 60,000 veterans from 
treatment during the past year. By our best estimates, 
this is about one-third of our total load. 

It is further estimated that between fifteen and 
forty per cent of these men would have had to be 
hospitalized had not such care been available. The 
financial saving to the government is immeasurable. 
Each hospitalized veteran today costs the Govern- 
ment about $2,000 per year. These veterans have 
not only been kept out of the hospital, but have been 
able to remain at home and, in many cases, have 
stayed on the job and looked after their families. 


Ear_ty TREATMENT 


FTEN IT 1s NoT possible to treat the veteran on an 
| aarti basis, and hospitalization is necessary. 
In our neuropsychiatric hospitals, emphasis is on 
early treatment by the most effective known methods. 
Since sixty per cent of our beds are used for this 
kind of patient and because his stay in the hospital 
is usually prolonged, it is vital that our treatment 
of these patients be as progressive and up-to-date 
as possible. 

The emphasis on early treatment in neuropsy- 
chiatric hospitals has been successful in shortening 
the period of hospitalization. Fifty per cent of 
World War II veterans discharged from our neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals in the first six months of last 
year were discharged within thirty days of admis- 
sion; an additional twenty-five per cent were dis- 
charged within three months. Of the remaining 
twenty-five per cent, about half were discharged 
within the year. 

Social Service has had an important role in this 
“all out push” to get our veterans returned to the 
community at the earliest possible moment. Families 
are helped to understand mental illness and extensive 
use is made of the supervised trial visit. 
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VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


HE THIRD PHASE of the Veterans Administration 
inate is the vocational rehabilitation program 
which carries on after the veteran leaves the hospital. 
It is aimed at the final goal—complete social and 
economic adjustment for the disabled veteran in his 
own home community. 


An increasing number of severely handicapped vet- 
erans are now being discharged from Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals. Nevertheless, the percentage 
of those who face the grim prospect of not being 
able to enter training because of their physical con- 
dition has steadily decreased during the past two 
years. 


Specialized vocational assistance for severely han- 
dicapped veterans has paid rich dividends in renewed 
individual initiative and in increased productivity for 
the Nation. 


In all phases of this rehabilitation program from 
beginning through to the end, social workers in 
the Veterans Administration have an important role. 
In addition, various social service units have experi- 
mental projects of their own, all geared to reduction 
of disablement, better adjustment for disabled vet- 
erans, and with a goal of prevention of future de- 
pendency. 


A number of stations in the San Francisco area 
are keeping in touch with every discharged tuber- 
culous patient. 


The social service unit at the New York Regional 
Office and the various paraplegic centers have been 
assisting about 30 paraplegic veterans, engaged in 
the manual arts therapy program of watchmaking, 
to take the difficult step of leaving the hospital and 
actually starting vocational training. 


Several stations have assigned full-time social serv- 
ice staff to work with domiciliary patients. One of 
our hospitals in Wisconsin has recently made a study 
of all its domiciled veterans of World War II in 
order to evaluate unmet social needs among them. 


- At the Boston Regional Office, every blinded vet- 
eran in Massachusetts is known to the social service 
unit and one worker has been assigned to work 
with this group. 

In St. Louis, the social service unit is particularly 
interested in assisting with the rehabilitation of vet- 
erans with hearing and/or speech impairments. 


A social service unit in a West Virginia hospital 


is participating in a two-year follow-up study of | 


alcoholic patients. 


SociaL READ] USTMENT 


I" THE LasT step in our rehabilitation program—the 


social readjustment of disabled veterans—not only 
the VA social worker but all our community agencies 


must cooperate to see that the veteran gets a fair 
chance to earn his living and a secure place in his 
community. All our efforts to rehabilitate our veteran 
patients will be of no avail if this final step is a 
failure. 


This program, as I have indicated, is an expensive 
one but I am sure no one would say that the alterna- 
tive, long-term custodial care of disabled, chronically 
ill, non-productive individuals is cheaper or preferable. 





New Council Members 





eS . IN THE National Council of Local 


Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 


American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 


Since the February issue of Pusiic We rare, the 
following administrators have enrolled as Council 
members: 


Miss Eula Brian, Abbeville, Louisiana 

Mr. Donat J. Demers, West Warwick, Rhode Island 
Mr. James T. Cunningham, Park City, Utah 

Mrs. Frank Dunn, Jr., Morgan, Georgia 

Miss Sarah B. Hall, Statesboro, Georgia 

Mr. Paul M. Heidebrecht, La Grande, Oregon 
Miss Orra K. Kirkham, Glenwood, Iowa 

Mr. Erven A. Kuhlmann, Hamilton, Ohio 

Miss Leah M. Lowell, Sidney, Iowa 

Miss Edna E. McDaniel, Austin, Texas 

Mrs. Edna G. Oskison, Vinita, Oklahoma 

Mr. Harry H. Precious, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
Mrs. W. O. Reed, Tuscumbia, Alabama 

Miss Lillion S. Sawyer, Monroeville, Alabama 

Mr. Milton E. Switzer, Lockport, New York 

Mr. Roy Underhill, Russellville, Arkansas 

Mr. Leo H. Vosburg, Schenectady, New York 

Mr. Loren C. Watkins, Harrison, Arkansas 

Mrs. Effie Wenger, Monroe, Wisconsin 

Mr. William P. Werner, Winona, Minnesota 

Mr. B. D. Whatley, Lewisville, Arkansas 

Mrs. Rebecca W. Williams, Hamilton, Georgia 

Mr. T. Woodrow Williams, Morrilton, Arkansas 
Mrs. Virginia M. Wright, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

Mr. George K. Wyman, San Bernardino, California 
Mrs. Sudie G. Young, Oberlin, Louisiana 
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INDIANAS COMMITTEE ON SUCIAL WURK 
EQUCATION ANU RECRUITMENT 


by Marcaret M. Smirnorr, Secretary 
Committee on Social Work Education 
and Recruitment 


State Board of Public Welfare, aware of the impos- 

sibility of meeting increasing demands for trained 
social workers, resolved that “. . . . the President of 
the State Board of Public Welfare appoint a com- 
mittee whose purpose shall be that of encouraging 
the addition of undergraduate social service courses 
to the present curricula of the institutions of higher 
learning in the State of Indiana, and further, that 
the members of the committee be representative of 
the several public and private agencies interested in 
the extension of available social work training in 
Indiana.” 


] BEGAN BACK! in March 1942 when the Indiana 


Personnel of the Committee included a state board 
member to act as chairman, a state staff member to 
act as secretary, the directors of the following divi- 
sions of the State Department: Field Service, Chil- 
dren’s Division, Public Assistance, Personnel, the 
supervisors of the Mental Hygiene Division, and 
representatives from the following agencies; the In- 
dianapolis Public School Social Service, Council of 
Social Agencies and the Marion County (Indian- 
apolis) Juvenile Court. 


Work WitH COoLLeceEs 


HAT THE CoMMITTEE was quick to feel the need 

for coordination of its activities with those of the 
undergraduate educational institutions in Indiana is 
obvious from this quotation from the Committee 
report: 

“It is apparent that the source of supply of 
new workers must be broadened and the training 
of these potential workers strengthened. To ac- 
complish this task the Committee on Training 
for Social Work felt that there was an imme- 
diate need for formulating a policy in relation 
to recruitment training on undergraduate level. 
Accordingly, representatives of the 16 Indiana 
educational institutions who have status in the 





*Editor’s note: Indiana has made a frontal attack on one of the 
major problems of public welfare—recruitment of adequate, quali- 
fied personnel. The methods and success of this program are al- 
ready receiving national attention. At our request, Mrs.. Smirnoff 
has prepared the accompanying article which describes what Indiana 
has done. i ‘ 


North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools were invited to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the Committee to discuss the train- 
ing needs and problems confronting the Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare. The Com- 
mittee requested the schools’ interest and assist- 
ance in working out some undergraduate recruit- 
ment training for social work. 

“Following these group meetings with the 
school representatives, members of the Com- 
mittee held individual conferences with each of 
the universities who expressed some interest in 
the possibility of developing a recruitment train- 
ing program for social workers.” 

The Committee suggested a three point program 
for the schools to use in promoting, among under- 
graduates,. an interest in social work as a career. 
Roughly, the points were: (1) publicity—to acquaint 
the students with the scope of the field of social 
work; (2) counselling—from a person well-grounded 
in social work as to where and how, in regards to 
ability and interest, a student would best fit into the 
field of social work and; (3) the Committee sug- 
gested that the undergraduate schools arrange their 
curricula to provide courses directly related to the 
field of social work with the possibility of a major 
in this work incorporating courses in the fields of 
economics, political science, psychology and sociology. 


KEYNOTE OF PROGRAM ' 


HE KEYNOTE OF THE recruitment program in In- 
: pie both then and now is that the undergraduate 
schools are not attempting to replace professional 
graduate training with a curriculum on an under- 
graduate level but rather that they introduce the field 
of social work to their students. These schools were 
asked to present social work in its varied phases as 
accurately and attractively as possible. After assisting 
the students to decide if social work is their field of 
interest, the schools should proceed to develop this 
interest into something tangible by offering the stu- 
dents an opportunity to study in courses related to 
their ultimate aim. 

For about twenty-one months the Committee func- 
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tioned actively. Two and a half years later, at a 
meeting of the Committee of the Indiana County 
Welfare Directors’ Association on State and County 
Relationships, the need for recruiting county welfare 
visitors was presented as a major problem. From 
this discussion came the suggestion that the State 
Department of Public Welfare consider reorganiza- 
tion and reactivation of the Committee on Training 
for Social Work. 

When the State Board of Public Welfare at its 
meeting October 11, 1946 authorized the reorganiza- 
tion of the Committee, it was suggested that the 
Committee endeavor to secure information as to: 


1. The pre-social work courses given in the educa- 
tional institutions throughout the state at this time; 

2. The enrollment in courses that were established 
under the stimulus of the former committee; 


3. The number of people who may have gone into 
the field of social work as a result of these courses; 


4. Advise with the persons acting as counsellors 
for students in the universities since they may not 
know of the activities of the former committee and 
might want current information regarding oppor- 
tunities for students in the social work field. 

5. The Committee might also decide to meet the 
representatives of the schools now offering pre- 
professional courses to jointly evaluate their present 
programs and advise on the best methods for effective 
treatment. 

Committee REACTIVATED 


HE REACTIVATED Committee met for the first time 
Tis December 10, 1946. The new Committee con- 
sisted of the State Administrator who acted as chair- 
man, a state staff member as secretary, the Personnel 
Officer, and the Directors of the Division of Public 
Assistance and the Children’s Division. The State 
Merit System and the State Federation of Social Work 
Clubs had two representatives each, and there was 
one representative from each of the following: Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers, Indianapolis 
Council of Social Agencies, Indiana State Association 
of County Welfare Directors, Indiana University Divi- 
sion of Social Service, and the State Conference of 
Social Work. 

At the intial meeting of the Committee it was 
unanimously agreed that activities should include ef- 
forts to reach high school students as well as college 
students in enlisting an interest in social work as a 
career. 

How the Committee went about developing a 
comprehensive program and the results obtained is 
shown in the following summary: 


Action No. 1 


HE CoMMITTEE wrote the county directors to enlist 
Tebeir support in having students participate in the 
actual workings of the county welfare offices during 
their vacation periods. Through acting as reception- 
ists, clerical workers and accompanying visitors on 
selected home calls, college juniors or seniors might 
be helped to decide about their interest or lack of 
interest in social work as a career. The plan was 
suggested as one to be carried on for its ultimate 
value rather than its immediate value, and one that 
the supervisor and visitors would have to realize 
was voluntary and for future value to the agency. 
At the same time, the student should not be asked 
to carry too much responsibility and should realize 
that this would be an exploratory opportunity to 
become somewhat familiar with the field of social 
work. 


Reaction 


There was some degree of opposition to the idea 
based on county directors’ fears that the students 
might violate the confidential nature of records, the 
use of valuable time consumed in training or in- 
structing the students who, at most, would spend 
three or four months in the agency, and finally the 
fact that students from local areas would doubt- 
lessly be acquainted with a part, at least, of the 
department clientele. Another important item was 
the fact that few students were interested in the 
plan on a volunteer basis and many county directors 
had no funds available to pay for their services. 


Result 


After considerable discussion with the county direc- 
tors, the Committee was able to view with pride the 
results of its negotiating, namely: 


1. The salary range for the classification of student 
assistant of $110 to $155 a month was established by 
the Indiana Personnel Division for the student work- 
ers, 


2. A small number of student assistants were em- 
ployed throughout the state during the vacation 
periods. One county director who has used ten stu- 
dents in the past two years reports, “. . . the stu- 
dents were used somewhat in a case aide relationship. 
They worked directly with individual visitors and 
were given assignments they could carry out.” Some 
of the responsibilities given them were, “. . . taking 
children to the doctor, making trips to medical cen- 
ters, occasional home visits under supervision.” Two 
students worked under the supervision of the director 
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on research projects which were assigned by the direc- 
tor. The director reported that the students had 
definitely been of value to the agency and while they 
were in the employ of the agency they had earned 
their salaries and given a good account of themselves. 


Action No. 2 


HE CoMMITTEE MADE a review of textbooks in use 
Tis grade and high schools in an effort to see 
whether these textbooks included, under the func- 
tions of government, the functions of the department 
of public welfare. 


Reaction 


The review was made at the Indiana State Board 
of Public Instruction with the aid of the Consultant 
for Social Studies. The Consultant was cooperative 
and quite willing to place at the disposal of the 
Committee representatives any related information 
available. 


Result 


The Committee discovered that of three textbooks 
in use in the 11th and 12th grades, only one specifi- 
cally mentioned the department of public welfare as 
a division of government. Also due to the fact 
that it is not mandatory that teachers of social science 
use the supplementary outline furnished by the State 
Board of Public Instruction, it is quite possible for 
a teacher who is not sufficiently acquainted with the 
public welfare program to omit that part of the out- 
line and dwell on subjects of which he had a more 
comprehensive knowledge. From this latter fact 
came the Committee’s decision to contact the teachers 
themselves, thus supplying an awareness of the pro- 
gram at a very vital point. 


Action No. 3 


S A DIRECT RESULT of Action Two, the Committee 
Ts cticladions met with the person responsible 
for the vocational guidance program for the State 
Board. of Public Instruction, relative to presenting 
material on social work in its varied aspect to high 
school students through vocational counsellors in the 
schools. 


Reaction 


Committee representatives received wholehearted 
cooperation and several valuable suggestions from 
the counsellor. One thought was that the Committee 
organize within each community a local committee 
composed of persons now employed in the social 
work field and upon whom the school authorities 


may call at any time. Indirectly this led to the forma- 
tion of the “County Committee(s) on Social Work 
Education and Recruitment,” as it was suggested 
that the county director either assume the responsi- 
bility of organizing the committee or delegate some- 
one to do so. 


Result 


The county committees were organized as auxil- 
iaries, more or less, of the state committee, and among 
their suggested activities were these: 

1. Use of special films available through Indiana 
University School of Social Service and State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

2. More extensive contacts with the schools in 
their vicinity, including planning with deans and 
superintendents for appearances at convocations, sen- 
ior class “Career Days,” possible lecturing or prepara- 
tion of material to be distributed in social science 
classes. 

3. Contacts with local professional clubs and agen- 
cies. 

4. Encouraging local libraries to purchase and ex- 
hibit books and material on social work as a career. 

5. Use of the Committee to obtain competent 
speakers. 


Action No. 4 


NE OF THE MOST important phases in the Com- 
mittee’s over-all plan was that of promoting co- 


- operative activity between the Committee and the col- 


leges of the state in an effort to secure the best 
potential workers for the social work field. 


Reaction 


Almost 100 per cent cooperation was received from 
the colleges contacted and in April 1947 a joint 
meeting of Committee members and representatives 
from the schools was held. 


Results 


Results of the Committee’s action were many and 
varied. Statistics were gathered showing the number 
of courses related to social work being offered in the 
colleges and the number of students enrolled therein. 
Valuable ideas were gained from the discussion and 
suggestions made during the joint meeting. Visits 
were made by Committee representatives and a con- 
sultant from the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work to colleges that had requested, either 
at the joint meeting or by letter, consultation on the 
selection of related courses and guidance in preparing 
course sequences for their pre-professional academic 
offerings. 
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Inasmuch as the idea of cooperative activity with 
the state’s colleges is based on a long range program 
that is important, mainly for its ultimate value to 
the departments of public welfare within this area, 
it is necessary to remember that the results of the 
intensive effort expended by the Committee to in- 
terest students in, and guide them into the field of 
social work will be more evident two, three or even 
five years from now than at the present. The indica- 
tions, however, are that the Committee’s campaign 
‘has been extremely successful. 


Action No. 5 


HE COMMITTEE APPOINTED a sub-committee for the 

purpose of compiling and preparing pamphlets, 
bulletins and other descriptive matter concerning the 
field of social work for distribution to state high 
schools and colleges. 


Reaction 


The Committee’s plans to prepare material for 
distribution met with widespread approval; persons 
previously contacted from other agencies made help- 
ful suggestions as to just what would be of value 
from their agency’s viewpoint. The need for attrac- 
tiveness of appearance, lucid and comprehensive con- 
tent to successfully compete with brochures from 
other fields, was stressed again and again. 


Results 


By October 1947, the sub-committee had to its 
credit the compilation of four pamphlets: 


a. “Have You Thought of Being a Social 
Worker?” a green brochure whose information is 
presented in question and answer form, is exception- 
ally comprehensive in its coverage of questions a 
person interested in social work would be most likely 
to ask. First mimeographed, the demand was so 
great that 5,000 copies were ordered printed. Of that 
number, all but approximately 750 have been dis- 
tributed, 


b. “A Guide for Speakers,” a yellow pamphlet 
that has been mimeographed twice for a total of 
approximately 2,000 copies. It contains an outline on 
which prospective speakers can base talks to high 
school and college students, plus suggestions as to 
the type of material that could be included in such 
talks. This pamphlet also met with immediate accept- 
ance and the sub-committee has at present a limited 
supply. 

c. “Function of a County Committee on Social 
Work Education and Recruitment,” a four-page 
mimeographed booklet prepared for the use of the 
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county committees, This booklet describes the activi- 
ties which a county committee may initiate and 
carry out in its efforts to enlist local interest in 
social work as a career. There was quite a demand 
for these booklets from county personnel. 


d. “The Career for You?” probably the most ambi- 
tious of the sub-committee’s efforts, attractively printed 
in blue on pastel yellow, does a thorough job of 
presenting an over-all picture of the opportunities 
awaiting the young recruit in the field of social work. 
Fast exhausting its original supply of 5,000 copies, 
the sub-committee is jubilant over the success of its 
“say-it-with-pamphlets” campaign. 


Along these same lines of making available to stu- 
dents and professional personnel material pertaining 
to social work as a career, the Committee sought 
to familiarize the lay public with its efforts to pro- 
vide an adequate amount of competent personnel to 
carry the responsibilities of Indiana’s public welfare 
program. Releases were given to local newspapers 
and articles were written for the State Department's 
monthly magazine, “Public Welfare in Indiana.” 
During the Indiana State Teachers’ Association meet- 
ings, members of the Committee appeared before 
six groups to explain the purpose of the organization 
of county committees on social work education. The 
plan was outlined for providing speakers to groups 
of students and for counselling individual students 
who are interested in knowing about social work 
as a career. 


Indicative of the success of the Committee’s efforts 
are the results of the most recent welfare visitor 
examination. Of the 81 persons whose names were 
on the eligible list, 5 had from one to two years of 
graduate training, 37 had degrees in the social sci- 
ences and 20 had college degrees in other than social 
science, 


Future Activities 


N PLANNING ITs future activities, the Committee has 

come even more to the realization that it has 
just begun to attack the problem of insufficient trained 
personnel. It feels, however, that Indiana is on the 
right track. It believes that by concentrating on the 
undergraduate level its efforts to create an interest 
in social work as a career, it will overcome a major 
problem in the Indiana’s public welfare program. 

Its plans for the future include directing some of 
its activity towards the clergy through the Church 
Federation, inasmuch as the clergymen counsel a 
large number of young people. The Committee hopes 

(Continued on page 71) 
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LOCAL HEALTH UNITS 


A REPORT OF THE PRINCETON CONFERENCE 


by James Brinpbez, Director 
Bureau of Assistance 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 


Editor's Note: At the request of Howard L. Rus- 
sell, APWA’s Director, Mr. Brindle, a member of 
the Medical Care Committee, represented the Asso- 
ciation at the conference on local health units spon- 
sored by the American Public Health Association. 
This conference was held at Princeton University on 
September 8-10, 1947. Mr. Brindle’s excellent report 
is published because of the interest of public welfare 
people in public health and because the proposed 
administrative setup for public health units might 
profitably be studied by public welfare administrators. 


American Public Health Association, representa- 

tives of sixty-five national citizens’ organizations 
met at Princeton University in a conference on local 
health units. Represented by more than 100 delegates 
were such diverse groups as the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the Congress for Industrial Organization, 
the International Rotary, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the American Legion. 
The conference provided an opportunity for repre- 
sentatives of the general public to consider the prob- 
lem of adequate nation-wide coverage by local public 
health services. 

Both this meeting and an earlier conference of the 
official administrative officers of the 48 state depart- 
ments of public health held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
in September 1946, were made possible by grants 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 


I SepremBer 1947, under the leadership of the 


Pian Provipes NaTIONAL CovERAGE 


T THE 1946 meetiNG, the public health professionals 
A approved a plan developed by APHA’s Subcom- 
mittee on Local Health Units, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Haven Emerson, which would give mini- 
mum adequate national coverage in public health 
services. The proposal, in contrast with many other 
national programs, does not involve substantial fed- 
eral or state legislative revisions or large additional 
governmental appropriations. As a matter of fact, 
the laws of all but twelve states now make operation 
of the suggested plan possible, and no new federal 
laws are necessary to implement it. The plan can 


become operative if the people who attended the 
Princeton Conference were persuaded of the deficien- 
cies of public health activity in the United States, 
and if they go to work in each local community 
to put it across. 

The main features of the plan were outlined by 
Miss Martha Luginbuhl, Research Consultant of the 
American Public Health Association, in the June 1947 
issue of Pustic WexFarE. It suggests the amalgama- 
tion of the present 18,500 local governmental public 
health agencies and some 70,000 school districts’ 
public health functions into about 1,200 local health 
units. The area and coverage of these proposed units 
has been carefully and specifically worked out state- 
by-state and community-by-community, and has been 
the subject of discussion with all state health depart- 
ments. The plan is workable. 

At Princeton, the status of public health activity 
in the United States today was grimly exposed. A 
third of the population of the country is without any 
local. public health servjce or have it administered 
by a part-time and generally untrained—often non- 
medical—health officer. Communicable disease _re- 
mains negligibly controlled in many communities; 
preventive health activities are still rare, particularly 
in rural areas. Sanitary inspection often is weak, 
and adequate public health laboratory services are 
not generally provided. Public health education needs 
to be strengthened and broadened throughout the 
country. 

PRINCIPLES OF PLAN 


HE PLAN OF THE APHA’s Subcommittee on Local 
‘THeatth Units is practical. Its basic principles are: 

1. No unit of population should be without access 
to or coverage by the services of a professionally 
trained and experienced health officer serving on a 
full-time basis. 

2. Local responsibility for public health service is 
a primary essential of local government and should 
be so specified under state statute. 

3. For administrative efficiency and economy, a 
full-time local health officer should serve no less than 
50,000 population. Local public health agencies may 
cover single counties, several counties, or joint city- 
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county areas constituting a natural community. 

4. The average distance from the headquarters of 
an area of local health jurisdiction to its periphery 
should not exceed 25 to 40 miles. 

5. Districts should be designed to such a per 
capita income so as to equalize inequalities. An 
attempt should be made to district so that the ratio 
of physicians is not,less than 1 to 1500 of the popu- 
lation and the general hospital beds be not less than 
3 per 1000. 

On these principles practically all of the state public 
health officers agreed and, moreover, they have worked 
closely with the APHA’s Subcommittee to set the 
boundaries for each suggested district in every state. 

The program is one on which official public health’ 
agencies’ administrators agree and is the result of 
very careful and specific planning. The Subcom- 
mittee has also worked out the standards for staffing 
this minimum adequate unit with: one full-time, pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced medical health 
officer; one full-time public health or sanitary engi- 
neer, and a sanitarian of non-professional grade; ten 
public health nurses, one in supervisory grade; and 
three clerical workers. Part-time medical service and 
consultative services from the state level are necessary 
for the effective operation of such a unit. 


Minimum. SERVICES 


HE SuBcoMMITTEE believes that minimum adequate 

service can be provided by such units at a cost 
of $1.00 per capita annually, and that minimum serv- 
ice should consist of the following activities: 

1. Vital Statistics: recording, , tabulating, inter- 
preting, and publishing essential facts on birth, death, 
and reportable diseases. 

2. Communicable Disease Control: control of 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, malaria, hookworm, 
and other similar diseases. 

3. Environmental Sanitation: supervision of milk 
and milk products, food processing and public eating 
places, and the maintenance of sanitary conditions 
of employment. 

4. Public Health: laboratory services. 

5. Maternity and Child Health: the hygiene of 
maternity, infancy and childhood, including super- 
vision of the health of the school child. 

6. Health Education: education of the general 
public not covered by functions of the Department 
of Education. 

For this last activity, the representatives of the 
groups attending the Princeton meeting suggested 
the addition to the basic personnel requirements 
of the smallest health unit, a full-time public health 


information specialist. 

The local and state public welfare administrator 
can appreciate the need for the development in his 
state of an adequate system of public health service. 
He can also do his part in making this practical and 
specific plan for these services a reality for a state 
and a local community. We all know the very 
direct relationship between inadequate public health 
service and dependency and it is part of our job to 
participate in this campaign to improve public health 
administration. We can do it by becoming active on 
a state or community council which is informed about 
and interested in furthering this campaign of the 
APHA for adequate development of local health 
departments. More specific information in the form 
of reports, news releases, and other educational ma- 
terial is available from state and local public health 
departments and direct from the American Public 
Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 





INDIANA’S COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 69) 


to develop to a greater degree the use of the films 
available at Indiana University, since the medium 
of motion pictures is especially appealing. It will 
try to promote still more interest among high school 
students by the means of poster contests wherein the 
advisability of choosing a social work career would 
be stressed. The aid of school libraries and other 
public libraries will be requested in presenting ex- 
hibits of selected related materials. Additional joint 
meetings of school representatives and the Committee 
will be sponsored to bring the exchange of ideas and 
information up-to-date. Information on scholarship 
opportunities available to qualified students will be 
collected. 

Indiana is proud of its Committee on Social Work 
Education and Recruitment and gratified at the co- 
operation the Committee has received in all quarters. 
The amount of interest it has been able to arouse 
among lay persons and students, as well as profes- 
sional personnel, is gratifying. This leads one to hope 
that the success of the Committee’s program of 
recruitment and education for social work, that of 
ultimately providing a reservoir of trained personnel, 
will be evident in the increased skill, efficiency and 
ability of staff members of public welfare departments. 

A successful recruitment program will inevitably 
result in a dynamically improved public welfare 
program whose general affect will be one of more 
harmonious relations between agencies and the lay 
public, and greater service where it, the public welfare 
program, can do the greatest good. 








NEWS ANU NOTES 


OrFice News 


NE OF THE major activities of the staff this past 

month has been helping with the planning for 
the various regional meetings to be held during May 
and June. Arrangements as to time and place for 
the different meetings have been completed. Indi- 
vidual sessions that will discuss timely and pertinent 
subjects and that will be of interest to those attending 
are being planned. 


Howard L. Russell attended the meetings of the 
National Commission on Children and Youth, held 
in Washington, D. C. on January 28 and 29. He 
also participated in the meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Community Chests and Councils on the 
relationships between public welfare agencies and 
councils of social agencies. This meeting was held in 
Chicago on February 15. 


Bess Craig attended the regional meeting of the 
Child Welfare League at Columbia, South Carolina, 
on February 18-20. She also served as staff secretary 
of the meeting of an ad hoc committee which met in 
Chicago on February 24 to discuss some of the com- 
mon problems of local public welfare departments 
and schools of social work. 


Ella Reed attended the Executive Committee Meet- 
ing of the Ohio Welfare Conference at Columbus, 
Ohio on February 6. At the invitation of the Ken- 
tucky State Department of Welfare, she attended and 
participated -in a meeting at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
on February 26-28, of state staff personnel and field 
representatives. This meeting was called to discuss 
the integration of public assistance and child welfare. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation will be held in Washington, D. C. in early 
March. The Welfare Policy Committee will meet 
the day before the Board meeting. 


JuveniLe DeLINQuENCcyY 


REQUEST FOR states and communities to support the 
A program of. the National Conference on Pre- 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency is con- 
tained in a recent proclamation of President Harry 
Truman. This program calls for local conferences 
to study state and community conditions in light 
of the recommendations made by the National Con- 
ference, and to initiate appropriate local and state 
action. It is suggested that wherever possible these 
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conferences be held during April 1948. Representa- 
tives from all public and private agencies, as well as 
from any club or organization concerned with the 
welfare of children, should be included. Public wel- 
fare people should assist in providing leadership in 
the furtherance of this program. 


The panel reports of the National Conference, 
heretofore available only in mimeographed form, are 
now on sale as printed pamphlets and in unlimited 
quantities. Orders should be addressed to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Conquest oF BLINDNESS 


NDER THE DESCRIPTIVE title of “Conquest of Blind- 
U ness in the Hills,” Aaron Paul, Director, Division 
of Public Assistance, Kentucky Department of Wel- 
fare, has written an unusual article. This paper ap- 
peared in the January 1948 issue of Hygeia, which is 
published by the American Medical Association. 


Mr. Paul describes in this article a study and cam- 
paign against trachoma, which has brought partial 
or total blindness to thousands living in the moun- 
tains. He also discusses the advancement made in 
the discovery, treatment, and prevention of this dis- 
ease. 

NewspaPer INTERPRETATION 


EADERS OF THE Chicago Daily News last month 
H could not help but notice a series of three articles 
appearing in the paper describing how various recipi- 
ents of old age assistance in Chicago were able to 
live on their grant. With the cooperation of the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, Mr. Peter 
Lisagor, staff writer for the Daily News, described 
vividly the problems of an aged person living on 
$50.00 a month, which is the maximum grant that 
an old age assistance recipient may receive in Illinois. 
The three articles told the conditions of twelve 
“typical” cases and showed the way these persons 
have had to adjust their standard of living to the 
amount of assistance they receive. The articles gave 
a sympathetic picture of the struggle of these persons 
to adjust their living arrangements to the high cost 
of living. Any reader of these articles would have 
a better understanding of the day-to-day living prob- 
lems faced by many recipients of public assistance. 
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